THE SCHOOLS AND THE SCHOLARS
ship at Paris by publicly discomfiting William of Champeau
so many times that William for very shame could do no other
than retire to the refuge of a monastery, and leave his chair
open to the occupancy of his impudently successful young rival.
The climax came one fine day when William, the champion
of the ardent Realists, was lecturing on the problem of pro-
blems. Remusat described the scene in his Vie d'Abelard, and
the passage is one of the high rewards of those who study
twelfth-century scholarship. "Universals," said William, "are
real essences and have positive reality. The Universal is one
and the same: it resides in each creature, and forms a common
foundation for them all. Thus, for instance, 'Humanity'
denotes the totality of human beings, but it is much more than
a name given to all the individuals of the human race. It is
a real essence, common to all, complete in each."
At this point Abelard burst with eager speech, and no one
sought to stop him. "If Humanity is the basic essence of every
man, then individuality itself is an Accident. Thus, when
Plato is at Rome and Socrates at Athens, the aforesaid essence,
Humanity, is embodied in its completeness in Plato in Rome,
and also in Socrates in Athens. So it seems that the Universal,
Humanity, being the essence of the individual, is itself the
individual, and it consequently carries the individual about
with it wherever it goes. Thus, when Plato is in Rome there
too is Socrates; and when Socrates is in Athens, Plato is with
him and in him." To this William could find no real answer.
He took refuge in distinctions and qualifications, and, when
again pressed, lapsed into stuttering unintelligibility.
In the margin of the copy of Remusat's book in one of our
great libraries, some hasty, and perhaps rather weary, student
has pencilled the word "Trivial." To many it may seem so
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